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7. S. FIELDING, MAKER 


TARIFFS 


the honor, saying to his tempters, 
“How would Sir William Fielding, 
old, and out of politics, look run¬ 
ning a country newspaper, purchased 


rate, W. S. Fielding has no letters 


would have been only too happy to 
add him to their LL.D. lists. 

It may be put down to his credit, 
that the Finance Minister keeps a 
warm place in his heart for his old 

it gave him the outlook, the discip- 

quired for public life. He is very 
like Mr. Tarte in his affection for the 
editorial occupation, although his pur_ 
suits carry him farther from it every 
day as his prospects broaden. 

There is, I fancy, no danger of his 
drifting back to the writer’s desk, 
or of meeting that fate ; to which he 
jocularly alludes, but if ever he did 



unreliability of the press. However 


emabrrassing the hint, Mr. Fielding 

its face value, deprives no Eard-work- 
with the editor, and has in fact, a 


sneaking sympathy with “scoops,” 


having pulled one or two off himself 
newspaperdom down by the sea. 

ready mentioned, that Fielding will 
be premier when Sir Wilfrid Laurier 

because he has had experience in 



alliances, because he possesses that 
gift of discreet statesmanship which 
he must have who would rule Canada 

man for the job. When the Auton¬ 
omy bills were being debated, and 
with heat, in the Cabinet, it got about 
that Fielding did not see eye to eye 
with the Premier, and that he would 

taking 6 N^va^Stia wUh him.^For¬ 
tunately, nothing like this happened, 
and Mr. Fielding won the respect of 
the House when he explained in a 

to mitigate his stern principles and 
agree to a rational compromise that 
would mean fair play to forty-one 
per cent, of the population of Canada, 

nine. Mr. Fielding sincerely advo¬ 
cated the policy adopted by the 

campaigns in North Oxford and Lon¬ 
don, his speeches did more to dispose 
the electors in favor of the Govern¬ 
ment candidates than any others that 
were delivered. In fact, Mr. Fielding 

Bills to such terms that the average 
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lated beforehand, and thus Be able 
to open up his paekage o£ news as 
soon as he gets on his feet, not keep¬ 
ing the surprises to the last, as he 
does now. Meanwhile, Mr. Field¬ 
ing’s example has done a great deal 
to shorten debate in the House. Al- 

speeches are shorter, ,and there are 

ter set the new style, as Sir Hibbert 
Tupper realized, when the House 
sneaked away from his seven hours 
tour de force, or worse still, yawned 
in his face. It may be heresy to 
say it, but the House was beginning 
to look askance at Sir Richard Cart- 


gent; but somehow or other, they 

that he wasted" time m cleaning up 
ancient history before he got to the 
meat of his subject. Short, snappy 

is now the ideal of the House of Com- 
’ ion, that it ' 1 ,P 


bers have adopted his method of 
plunging into the middle of things 
from the very start. 


Some people affect to look on a 
book-keeper. Mr. Fielding is all that 

expert, a political student, who has 
been in touch with business affairs 
all his life without having the per- 

warp his vision, a doctrinaire, if you 
will, with the most practical instincts, 


and the chief compiler of the Field¬ 
ing tariff. It would be hard to draw 
from his speeches in the House of 
Commons, anything that would dis¬ 
cover him free trader or protection¬ 
ist. So far as spoken words go, he 
has no ties. He has always stated, 
when pressed, that he was a Fielding 
tariff man, and, urged for a fuller de¬ 
finition, he would say that the Field¬ 
ing tariff was a tariff for revenue. 
Whatever Mr. Fielding’s private 
views may be, he has Been loyal to 
the Fielding tariff, and the Fielding 

have been satisfactory to a majority 
of people in Canada. Mr. Fielding 
and three of his colleagues are now 
taking evidence looking to its revi¬ 
sion. Whether it is jogged up all 
along the line, or down in some places 

Fielding tariff, and will receive ’a 
fair measure of confidence from the 

come to regard Mr. Fielding as a 
good luck Finance Minister. 

Put it down to human judgment 

the fact remains, that the country 
has Been prosperous under the Field¬ 
ing'tariff, and contentment is not dis¬ 
posed to look deep for causes of dis¬ 
content. Free traders say that the 
Fielding tariff is not a low tariff; 

betwixt and between, not too high 
to insult old school free traders, nor 

protectionists. It is, in short, a-er- 
er-Fielding tariff, which was what 
Mr. Fielding said it w.as before we 
took to arguing in a circle. 

The Fielding tariff may change its 
outline, be raised or lowered, or given 
a ragged edge, but if the Finance 
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way, and Mr. Melding gets the bene¬ 
fit. Which is only another way of 
saying that nothing succeeds like 
success, and that Mr. Fielding has 


How Men Get Rich Now 
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He has made his money very largely 
in backing and aiding ventures of 

sands of such opportunities. They do 
not normally fall to the lot of the 

few hundred dollars to a few thou- 

nature. Down in the southwest cor¬ 
ner of Texas, up along the Columbia 
River, in Oregon and Washington, in 
the centre of the Rocky Mountains 
west of Denver and just 'north of the 
Canadian border, these openings oc¬ 
cur by dozens. Not one of these re- 

tural resources are more or less stub¬ 
born. ^ In Texas one must pay^for 

remote from power markets, and 

Columbia and in Colorado one must 
compete with greater pioneers al¬ 
ready in the field. 


the lonely borderland, one 



etc., making for their owners the be¬ 
ginnings of perhaps mighty wealth. 
This is the way the country grows. 


This lumber industry is full of 
dramatic tales. Not so many years 
ago Mr. John Kirby built a little mill 
on a quiet river in the long-leaf pine 
lands of Texas. He bought a few 

cut it into lumber for the local de¬ 
cart and the raft wer^succeeded by 

and the labor of his men. He call¬ 
ed to his help the capital of richer 
men than himself. iA.t the last, as 
president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
he controlled 7,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, twenty mills and 
more than 175 miles of lumber rail¬ 
way. The great decline of 1903 
swept his company into bankruptcy, 
but the fact remains that Mr. John 
Kirby had become President John 

of destiny for half a dozen Texas 


mg fortunes, greater or smaller, in 
every one of these new regions. The 
traveller along the Rio Grande will 
find now a little rice mill, sending 
every month its grist from the local 




fields by rail to Galveston or farther 
that buys the < 

from the Mexicans across tne river, 
and ships them north by carload; 
now a small sash factory that sup¬ 


er. Similarly, one discovers by 
chance amid the hills of Colorado and 
British Columbia little factories, run 


rich. Up in Oregon and all the way 


A striking parallel is Mr. J. R. 
Booth, of Ottawa. The difference 
lies in the fact that Mr. Booth did 
no capitalizing, but paid hard cash 
for all that he bought. He built 
a trust on old-fashioned lines, out of 
the profits from a tiny, lonely saw¬ 
mill on the Upper Ottawa. A few 
years passed, and he threw the Can¬ 
ada Atlantic railroad across Ontario, 
450 miles, from Montreal to Parry 
Sound. He put the stocks of it into 
the vaults of the banks at Ottawa, 
and kept them there, unpledged. Five 
years passed, and he took them out 
and sold them to the Grand Trunk 

he made. At any rate, he stands to- 


HOW MEN GET RICH NOW 


many mills, proprietor of more tim- 

a man’s lifetime. And all this grew 
out of one lonely mill. 

Such tales can be multiplied to 
hundreds. The Ogilvie Milling Corn- 

Trust; our own Standard and Pills- 
bury mills; .most of the great brew- 

similar industrial nature, sprung 
from a single plant, small, insignifi¬ 
cant—save for one thing, which is 
that a man and an opportunity met. 

Pittsburg is .built upon that acci¬ 
dent. “That man,” any one will tell 
you about a well-known citizen of 
that .city, “about ten years ago 
bought a little farm up the river. It 
was not much of a farm— chiefly 
limestone and mortgage. He lifted 


acres. He is following in the steps 
of Mr. Henry Clay Frick. 

So runs the Pittsburg romance. A 
similar tale of smaller fortunes or 
fewer comes from Denver, Toronto, 
San Francisco, Spokane, and many 
other centres. Beet sugar and mines 
in Colorado; oil lands and refineries 
in California; little canning com¬ 
panies along the Columbia River in 
Washington; wood and furniture fac¬ 
tories in Ontario and Michigan — 
these are some of the steps to wealth. 

A Texas youth of twenty-one had a 
brilliant idea. He imparted it to a 
St. Louis capitalist. The St. Louis 
man talked it over with two other 
capitalists. That was in 1902. The 
Texas youth took a trip across the 
Pacific Ocean. When he came back, 
a little disused flour mill in a lonely 
place in the Rocky Mountains found 
a ready purchaser. It took only $5,- 



start things going. A Pacific mail 

Francisco in February, 1903, carried 
twenty-five large packing eases from 
that factory. They were labelled 
“wire netting.” They were full of 
cordite, and were consigned to a 
hardware house in Yokohama. In 
its first twelve months that factory 
paid a royalty of $25,000 to the Texas 
'boy and paid 1,000 per cent, divi¬ 
dends to the backers. 

Mr. Charles Pierson, of New York, 
is an engineer with ideas. Within 
the past few years he has floated 
electric companies designed to fur- 
'nish light, heat and power to the 
ancient cities of Mexico and Havan- 
na. He has always found capital 
ready to assist him. Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
once a Seattle editor, is a director 

world, and nearly all industrial. His 
fortune, now large and growing 
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irrigated fields back of the Atbar 
Barrage, in the Nile Deltas, whei 
moisture cannot fail and the weathc 


suspended operations long enough to 

figsTa battleground the mines in 
Central Korea. 

Mr. William McKenzie, of Canada, 
is building a railway to rival the Can¬ 
adian Pacific across the great 
prairies. He has also built tramways 
in Manchester, England, and in 
Havana, Cuba. He owns the trolley 
system of Toronto. He bought a lit- 
outside of Rio de 


Janie* 


and out 



of Central Ontario. 


All these fortunes are thought to 

this continent. They are the reward 
of courage, merit, wisdom, shrewd¬ 
ness. They have not been acquired 
by robbing the people, but by build¬ 
ing up the country abroad, and at 

dustry of many kinds. They offer 



Canada and Colonial Conferences 




beliefs discarded at the Reformation; 
in political economy, to the idol of 
protection, cast down sixty years 
ago; in national politics, to a type 
of Imperialism narrower and more 



military defence, the interests of the 
colonies should be distinctly subor¬ 
dinated to those of the Mother Coun¬ 
try, appears to be entertained by • 
most Conservatives and by not a few 
Liberals. 

So far as this last change of view 
is concerned, it must be ascribed, in 
part at least, to the teachings of 
Mr. Disraeli. The Lord Derby of 
1854 proposed that Canada should be 
ruled by a King chosen from the 
Royal Family of England; as if there 
would be no risk in transplanting 


CANADA 


COLONIAL CONFERENCES 
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The Salvation Army Farm Colony 
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THE SALVATION ARMY FARM COLONY 


other men; but the majority go back 
to the world again, and usually keep 
straight. We send a certain number 
tc Canada, where they nearly all do 


try. I thought this unre 
for the brigadier assured m« 


ir colonists taken?” I asked. 


of some of the staff. Everywhere the 
brigadier’s sharp eye was on the out¬ 
look for any breach of the mles-for 
any screw loose in the machinery, as 


alike a personal influence, and to give 
them the love of the gospel and the 
spirit of brotherhood, for in that, we 
believe, lies the secret of the making 


ery department, 
suppose you don’t ma 
I” I asked. 

o; I am afraid we sha 
at,” said the brigadier, 
le men we get here are i 


only by our discipline i 


far less than it used to be, and what 


We had now 

fields, had exai x oc ._ ; 

and with an admiring eye on the geese 
and poultry, had reached the brick- 


ploughed work is of th 


plained the brigadier, u \ 


state, and that those who supply us 
with funds get a good return in the 
reclaiming of some thousands of in¬ 
dividuals who would otherwise be- 


of an ex-soldier who was anxious 
be emigrated to Canada. But the 
Guardians of Woolwich were main¬ 
taining his wife and children, and re¬ 
fused to allow the man out of the 


“We could find men for j 
twenty of such colonies as w 
here,” was the answer, “b 
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claim our thousands, dealing on lines 


which have proved from long years 



us,” added the brigadier sadly. 

who are the outcasts of this world, 
those who have none to help them. 
Their cry comes to us from the prison 
gate, from the haunts, of vice and 

And not only for these, but for those 
who are driven by the dull round of 
aching toil or by the restless spirit 


of the age from the fields to the city 
do we plead. I mean,” he added, 
“that we on this Farm Colony, who 
see the sad procession of laborers 

perpetual, sense of the pity of it all. 
For here on the land, under guidance, 
and with a chance of working their 
own holdings, might live a happy race 
of pure and strong men, who would 
be the backbone of the country, and, 
perhaps, save her in her need.” 

We gripped hands and parted, and 
I shall not easily forget the earnest¬ 
ness and strong faith that give the 

Hadleigh the power to make men 


The Culture of Silence 


THE CULTURE 
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assured me that they consider a bil¬ 
lion a reasonable approximation of 
the holdings of this family. They 
see nothing improbable in this esti- 

The editor of a conservative Wall 
Street publication says a billion; H. 
C. Watson, a statistical expert, says 
$1,000,000,000, and a well informed 
editorial writer in New York city 
says a billion. Another editorial 

ly, estimated the yearly income of 
John D. Rockefeller alone, without 
counting other members of his family, 
at forty million dollars, which is the 

the size of the Rockefeller fortune 
is scarcely more startling than the 
rapidity of its increase. Within a 
dozen years it has doubled and doubl¬ 
ed again. In a single year (1901) it 
increased, counting income and en¬ 
hanced values of holdings—I have 
this from a statistical expert—by not 
less than a hundred and fiftv million 
dollars! 

“But that was in a rising market,’’ 
some one may object. “In a falling 
market the fortune would decrease. : ’ 

Not at all. In a falling market the 
fortune would go on increasing, for 
these great masters of industry and 
finance have so perfect an organiza¬ 
tion over this country and the world 

that they really know the future and 
can operate with absolute certainty 
of gain, “catching it both ways,” 
buying or selling in a market which 
they have foreseen for months and 
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The Automobile in America 



Until recently the automobile was 


looked upon as a plaything for the 
very rich and a fad of the hour. But 
that it is beginning to be taken seri- 

in New York State alone we now 

States I have been unable to learn, 
but with twenty-four thousand in one 

as many as one hundred thousand 
now in use. The uncertain period of 
the automobile is past. It is no 
longer a theme for jokers, and rarely 

ture the best automobiles in the 

high-grade machines as are produced 
anywhere in Europe. • That the 
European machine has the prestige 
cannot be denied. It made a place 
for itself before we even started to 

difficult to overcome prestige. There 



and bring them home. The power of 
habit has its grasp, in automobiling 
as in everything else. The fact that 
So-and-so and So-and-so have foreign 
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AMERICA 



The Midnight Limited 

She thunders by with splendid speed: 

Whose tempest strokes of whirring wheel 
Beat like the hoofs of Neptune’s steed ; 
Cleaving the dark in mighty flight, 

A raging monster, driving fast, 

A harnessed earthquake reeling past, 




The Home School Idea 
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full-grown solution for her diffi- 

Some previous arrangements which 
she had made for taking a cottage at 

speedily modified. To the widow’s 
four children she added the son and 
daughter of another sorely tried 

husband had left to her the support 
of their two children with an all too 

Spring found her installed in the 

house mother to take care of them, 
a teacher and a Japanese cook. 

Miss Watson named the place Caro¬ 
lyn Court, in memory of her dead sis- 

one teacher, the Japanese cook and 
Miss Watson lived joyously together 
in the rambling old house on the 
Tappan Zee without evolving any par¬ 
ticular theories in regard to the 
causes which had brought them there.. 

By Fall, however, people had begun 
to hear about the establishment, and 
Miss Watson began to be besieg¬ 
ed with business women begging her 
to take their children in and give 
them home care. Then she realized 
suddenly, that, quite innocently, she 
had stumbled into the thick of an 
acute twentieth century problem. 

As she studied the conditions pre¬ 
sented to her by the various mothers, 

ed in the situation. She saw that it 
was of no use for the world to say 
that the mothers had no right to be 

be at home attending to their chil¬ 
dren. The mothers were in'business 

tion of their getting out of it. 

Most of them were so situated that 
they could not have left the market 


own homes even if they had had the 
inclination, and very few were will¬ 
ing to give up their well paid, de¬ 
finite, productive and comparatively 
easy work to cook, wash, sew, clean, 

so. Therefore, the greater number 
tried to do both things and failed in 
both. 

It was evident that the problem had 
to be dealt with as it was and not as 



Her original plan was to purchase 
Carolyn Court, but before she had 
collected enough money from the 
wealthy and influential persons whom 
she had succeeded in interesting in 
the enterprise, the place was sol'd 
over her head and her work brought 
to a sudden halt. 

As no other suitable country place 
could be found either for rent or for 

her children back to the old diffi¬ 
cult conditions of their homes while 
she looked about for new quarters. 

Just now all her plans are held in 
abeyance pending the discovery of an¬ 
other large estate in the country with 
an owner eager enough to find a ten- 

The fund, of which Bishop Potter is 
treasurer, is not large and the new 
philanthropy will have to have a mod- 

act as treasurer, the Bishop has furth¬ 
er shown his interest in the enterprise 
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ters of Colorado stand Meyer Gug- 

of Baltimore, is an ex-president of 
the American Society of Civil Engin- 

among the architects of Chicago. 
Schwarzschild, Sulzberger, and Nelson 
Morris, rank among the beef kings. 

who gave New York its most famous 
bookstore, Brentano’s. In short, no 
matter what ladder you climb, you 


And they are not all in New York 
and Chicago, by any means. There 
are few States without their influen¬ 
tial Jews. The name of Straus is 


cannot write the history of Texas 
and leave out Morris Ranger and the 
other Jews of Galveston. Neither can 
any one write of California in the 
booming days after the Civil War 


you want a doctor, it gives you Abra¬ 
ham Jacobi of New York or Jacob 
Solis Cohen of Philadelphia-an art¬ 
ist, Henry Mosler—a sculptor, Eph¬ 
raim Keyser—a musician, Rubin 
Goldmark—a judge, you can choose 
between Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, 
and Leventritt and Hirchberg, of the 
New York Supreme Court. In the 


America in 1830. The operatic record 
has been continued by Maurice Gran 
and Heinrich Conreid. And in the 
troubled theatrical world, whether 


rected by Jews-by Belasco, the 
Frohmans, Hayman, the Shuberts, 
Erlanger and Klaw. 

What has the Jew done for educa¬ 
tion? When the question is asked, 
every non-Jew, at least, at once 
thinks of Felix -ofller and his path¬ 
finding school in the heart of New 
York. Like other Hebrews of the 
highest eminence, Professor Adler 

but to the world. For thirty years 
his famous Ethical Culture Society 
has stood as one of the pillars of our 
moral progress. 

In our universities, it is a dull year 

throw more fuel on the intellectual 
fire. Just now the absorbing prob¬ 
lem is whether life can be artificially 
produced. Professor Jacques Loeb 
answers—“Yes! Behold my jelly¬ 
fishes, made to order!” In the year 
before, when psychology was being 
peddled around the streets by quacks, 
who had transformed it into a sort 
of patent medicine, the knight of the 


Professor Joseph Jastrow, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. And in 1902, 
what performance could have been 
more startling, in the sensational 
vaudeville of science, than that of 
Professor Angelo Heilprin, who was 
the first to climb up to the hot crater 
of the murderous Mont Pelee? Other 
Jewish professors whose work stands 
approved are Boas, Gottheil, and Se- 
ligman, of Columbia; Gross, of Har¬ 
vard; Morris Loeb, of New York Uni¬ 
versity: Morris Jastrow, of Pennsyl- 

kins. 


AMERICA 
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What he wants is the respect and 
comfort that money will buy. He 
has learned that money is the ticket 
for the show, and he wants a front 
seat. Why not? 

The Jew wins because he works. 
He believes in the eight-hour day, 
yes—eight hours before noon and 
eight hours after. In a Jewish com- 

no beggars, no drunkards. There is 
enough tea drunk on the East Side 
every day to float a ship, but not 
enough whisky to trouble prohibition¬ 
ists. When an immigrant arrives— 

is told to eat and sleep for two days; 
then he is put to work. America 
stimulates him as a worker and leaves 
him free as a Jew. That is why he 

Jew in America than anywhere else. 



ed-glass angels. They have never 
said they were. In the main they 
are white and spotted like the rest 
of us. There are few of them in our 

less than two thousand in all our 



years on the anvil and in the fur¬ 
nace—that has swung between the 
glorious dream of Zion and the brutal 
fact of the Ghetto, has naturally had 

pure goTd. brOUght 

It is not fair to call the Jews usur¬ 
pers or intruders. As I have been 
surprised to find, they have the best 
of rights to be in America. They 
were here first. The epoch-making 
voyage of Columbus would not have 
been possible without the aid of a 
Jew, Luis de Santangel. Santangel 

lector. He was a merchant, and when 
he heard Columbus tell his story he 
knew that whoever could sail by a 
shorter way to the markets of the 
Indies would control immense possi¬ 
bilities of profit. He advanced the 
necessary money for the expedition, 
one hundred and sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars, as a personal loan to the king 

The pretty story about Queen Isa¬ 
bella pawning her jewels was in¬ 
vented years afterwards by some 
Spaniard who wished to please the 
worthy lady. Isabella was not to 
blame. Perhaps if she had been in 

that Columbus paid her his famous 
visit, she might have pledged them; 
but the fact is that she had already 
pawned them several months before, 
to help her husband pay for a war 
with which he had been amusing him- 

Nor is Santangel the only Jew 
who figures in the records of Colum¬ 
bus’ expedition. The great naviga¬ 
tor’s map was drawn by Ribes, called 
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His superintendent was Rodrigo San¬ 
chez the Jew. The first sailor who 
saw land was Rodriga de Triana 
the Jew; and the first European to 

It was natural that the Jews should 
be the readiest to appreciate the pro¬ 
position of Columbus. They were the 
traders and travelers of Europe. They 
were being driven from their homes, 
even in Spain. They were the only 
fluid atoms in a frozen mass. And 
so, when the Italian sailor pointed 
out a new path to the golden east, 
it was to be expected that there 
would be Jews ready to follow him. 

After all, Columbus only discovered 
the land. It was a Jew who discov¬ 
ered its business possibilities. When 
Columbus announced his success, the 
words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before Gabriel Sanchez, the Jew, hur¬ 
ried to King Ferdinand and got a 
franchise permitting him to sell cat¬ 
tle and grain to the Indians. If any 
of our chambers of commerce should 

er of American trade, it will no doubt 

must be given to Gabriel Sanchez, 
the Jew, of Madrid. 

,The Jews were, knee-deep in the 
sugar trade of Brazil before any of 
the passengers of the Mayflower were 
born. Incredible to the Standish 
and Mather families, perhaps, but 

concerned, ever since the making of 
the city began, there have been Jews 
ft the job. Tld wooden-legged Peter 
Stuyvesant was the boss of Manhat¬ 
tan when the first batch of Jews 
arrived-twenty-four of them, from 
Brazil, in September, 1654. Stuyves¬ 
ant stormed and threatened. He 
thought two dozen were too many. 

“You can have no land,” he said. 


you any Is 
fact, I thir 
together!” 


ve apart. You must n 
es. You must not bui 
We will not even gi; 
for a graveyard. 


ot troubled by his 
abuse. THey were used to it. Being 
barred from the retail trade, they 
became wholesalers, and grew rieher 
retailers. And in the course 


of afe 
received a letter fron 
West India Company 
“Let the Jews alone,’ 


“Some of tl 


From that time we find Jewish 
threads all through the warp and 
woof of New York’s two hundred and 
fifty years of history. There are no 
Americans to-day prouder of their 
family trees than the descendants of 
those Spanish Jews—the Carvalhos 
and De Cordovas, for example. The 
' >r began by working for a 




y, a fur-deal 
use Levy showed him 
In 1711, when the hat 


the steeple of Trinity Church, we 
find seven Jews among the contribu¬ 
tors. There were four in the little 


Stock Exchange, and one, Rabbi G 
shorn Seixas, among the incorpc 
tors of Columbia College. In 
club-rooms of Fifth Avenue you n 


who tells anecdotes of “Dandy” 
Mark, the Jewish Beau Brummel of 
New York, who invented the waxed 


tion in Europe has sent thousi 
refugees to Castle Garden, u: 
day, every fourth person in 1k 


An Ideal Friendly Society 
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He has paid it away. He may be a 
healthy man all his life and never 

that case the whole of Ins so-called 

th<f least how or whether the ten 
pounds is spent upon his funeral. 

The really serious question, then, 
for any young man who is thinking 
of joining a friendly society is whe¬ 
ther the many years of thrift, to 
practise which he undertakes when 
he pays his first subscription, is to be 
managed upon a sound and profitable, 
or an old-fashioned, unsound, and 
wasteful system. 

Now, let us see exactly what hap¬ 
pens in the Holloway Society. At 
first sight it seems absurd to say that 
the member receives sick-pay as he 
requires it throughout the years of 
his membership, and on reaching 
sixty-five gets all his money back 
again with compound interest. No 
matter how absurd, or how impossible 
it seems, it is the fact. Members are 
admitted into the society from four¬ 
teen to sixty years of age as share- 
members. Up to thirty years of age 
a one-share member pays a penny a 
day; that is, two shillings and four- 
pence per lunar month. From the 
age of thirty years onwards he pays 
an extra halfpenny per month for 
each year beyond thirty. That is to 
say, between thirty and thirty-one, he 
pays two shillings and fourpence half¬ 
penny per month; from thirty-one to 
thirty-two he pays two shillings and 
five pence; from thirty-two to thirty- 
three, two shillings and fivepence 
halfpenny; and so on, increasing one 
halfpenny per month for every year 

The reason for the payment of 
these extra halfpennies is very sim¬ 
ple, but very important; and it is 


because the old friendly societies 
take no account of it that their basis 
is unsound, and, as is notoriously the 
fact—admitted many times by their 
actuaries and Grand Masters—that 
a large proportion of their lodges are 
not in a position to meet their liabili- 


who escapes that liability. But the 


greater number of days in every year 
beyond thirty. Mr. David Williams, 
a well-known friendly society actuary, 


paragraph: “If we refer to ihe Re¬ 
gistrar of Friendly Societies’ Tables 
(Table 1) we shall find that pach 
member between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-one experiences on an 

forty-that is,between a man’s for¬ 
tieth and forty-first birthday—each 



lows that the result to the general 
body of members at any given time 
must be inequitable. The plea that 
friendly societies exist for the pur¬ 
pose of mutual help voices a noble 

ment is a mighty factor in the 
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world’s progress. Life would be 
dreadfully prosaic without it. But 

ance to working-men as the employ¬ 
ment of their savings, sentiment 
ought to some extent to be governed 
by business-like considerations. On 
behalf of the old societies it is urged 
that the young members will in time 
become old, and will require the help 
of the young; they therefore, whilst 
young, should help the old. The old 
proverb says, ‘God helps those who 
help themselves,’ and the Holloway 
Society has adopted that as its motto, 
without, as I think, denying any of 

sight of the value of co-operation; 
sured constant stability for its fund, 

bear. The slight extra payment per 
annum covers the liability to increas¬ 
ing sickness in the case of every in¬ 
dividual member, and therefore places 
all the members, young and old, up¬ 
on a footing of exact equality. This 
important principle is lacking in the 

and other trouble involved in requir- 

a huge fund upon which individual 
members have no personal claim. 

)The penny per day which the one- 

pound ten shillings and fourpence 
all friendly societies that up to thirty 



in the savings-bank department. In¬ 
stead of being put into a big money- 

the society’s books, and remains earn¬ 
ing compound interest. So each year’s 
liabilities are made up separately, 



lightly. Besides, it must be remem¬ 


bered that every penny unexpended 

ings-bank account. The interest paid 
towns in Gloucestershire and Wilt- 



day is, as I have said, called a one- 

months, and after that five shillings 
a week. He may subscribe for two 
shares, which would be twopence per 

one pound per week in sickness; if 
he took three shares and paid three¬ 
pence a day, he would receive thirty 
shillings a week. If he cannot afford 
one share (two shillings and four- 

a share, and pay a halfpenny a day 
or one shilling and twopence per 
month, in which case he would insure 
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five shillings a week sick-pay. The 
her can subscribe for is three, but 

at the end of each financial year, so 
that he can see precisely how he 
stands. He grows richer from year 
to year, and the tangible results of 
his thrift are ever before his eyes. 
In all the Holloway Societies the ac¬ 
cumulated funds are invested upon 
mortgage of freehold property or in 
securities specified in the Friendly 
Societies Acts. 

Recognizing that the payment of 
after thirty years of age might in 

strain which sometimes he could not 
bear, Mr. Holloway made provision 
in his rules for allowing the member’s 

tieth birthday onwards, to remain at 

ing to the table) and for taking the 
member’s additional halfpennies from 
his interest account. In the Birming¬ 
ham district a new system has been 
adopted under which, by paying a 


of the monthly-contributing m_ 

may be assured. It is an improve¬ 
ment upon Mr. Holloway’s plan, and 

actuarial authority. But it is some¬ 
what complicated, and I will not de¬ 
stroy the simplicity of this article 
by explaining it in detail. It does not 
affect the fundamental principles of 


accumulated fund, and still enjoy all 
the benefits of membership. It some¬ 
times happens that ten or twenty 


pounds is of the utmost importance 
to a man at a pinch, and many mem¬ 
bers have found this rule of the 
greatest assistance. If a member 
wishes to leave the society altogether, 
he can take out the whole of his ac¬ 
cumulated capital with the exception 
of two years’appropriation. This for¬ 
feiture is a desirable precaution, be¬ 
cause it is to the interest of the so¬ 
ciety and of the individual that the 

nearly as possible intact. But there 

In his work on The Endowment of 
Old Age, Mr. Booth says that “the 
certainty of the enjoyment of saving 
makes thrift attractive.” That is 
perfectly true. To the Oddfellow and 
the Forester such attractions denied. 
The results of his thrift have been 

der, upon which he as an individual 
Holloway Society can watch the ac- 

way as a modern beekeeper can 
watch, through the glass roof of his 
hive, the thrifty accumulation by his 
stock of bees. In the district of 
Stroud alone the accumulation fund 
is approaching, if it has not already 
reached, a total of one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. Every one-share mem¬ 
ber who has been in the society for 

credit six pounds eighteen shillings 

amount is fifteen pounds eleven shill¬ 
ings and eightpence; if for fifteen 
years, twenty-seven pounds six shill¬ 
ings and a penny; if for twenty years, 

and eightpence. So the individual ac- 



nd eight 
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GREATEST DETECTIVE AGENCY IN THE WORLD 



In 1860 Pinkerton's operatives in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia learned 
of the existence of a plot to assass¬ 
inate the President in the city of 
Baltimore when he reached there on 
his way to Washington to take the 
oath of office. Allan Pinkerton 
promptly reported the facts to 

be changed and the new President 
practically smuggled into the capital 
by another route. All the arrange¬ 
ments were put into the hands of 

ried the responsibility. Without dif¬ 
ficulty of any kind the President was 
safely brought to Washington and 
the plans of the conspirators entirely 
foiled. A little later President Lin¬ 
coln, whose personal relations with 
the detective had given him great 
confidence in the latter's powers, 
called Pinkerton to Washington and 
put him at the head of the National 
Bureau of Secret Service, under the 
name of Major E. J. Allan. 

Then began the most adventure¬ 
some and thrilling period of Allan 
Pinkerton’s life. He was at the 
head of the detective agency which 
covered practically the whole coun- 


canny way in which the old-time de¬ 
pursuance of his regular duty, Allan 
Pinkerton was travelling in the 
south, and happened to reach a cer¬ 
tain city on the very day when the 
robbery of a bank and the murder of 
the cashier had thrown the com- 

out revealing his identity he started 
to study the case, and shortly decid¬ 
ed in his own mind that a somewhat 
prominent citizen, a friend of the 

suspicion, was in reality the guilty 
man. This much settled, he succeed¬ 
ed in getting one of his operatives 

pect in the guise of a servant. For 
the purpose of working on the al¬ 
ready overwrought nervous system of 
the suspect the operative was in¬ 
structed to sprinkle on the towels, 
handkerchiefs, and other linen used 
by the man a certain perfume which 
had been a favorite with the murder¬ 
ed cashier. Through the wall of the 
bedroom occupied by the guilty man 
ran a speaking tube, the mouthpiece 
projecting close to the head of his 
bed, and through this tube the oper¬ 
ative woke him up in the dead of the 
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iosity he excited, having engaged his 
rooms, had strolled out and had 

ery, returning afterwards to his 
hotel. While £e was seated an hour 
or two later in his room, a knock 
came to the door, and, opening it, he 

polite gentlemen who 


is respecting himself. They were 


pawnshop was possessed of jev 
worth thousands of pounds, he ’ 


Tht French detective system under 
the Empire was one naturally condu¬ 
cive to encouraging skill in the art 


s, wigs, false beards, 


the art of making-up. 

An English gentleman, some years 
ago, while on a visit to Paris, had a 
remarkable instance afforded him of 
their skill in this direction. He was 
staying with friends when his host 
was robbed of some bonds and jewel- 


down to the Prefecture to lay the 
matter before the police. 

They were shown into a little room, 
where a very polite, bald-heai d 

ior commercial clerk, seated at a lit¬ 
tle table, listened to them, put a few 
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if man-labor and h< 


a report on the ‘‘Cost^Produe: 
Field Crops. ’ ’ As the work progre 
ed from year to year, it became ; 
parent to those in charge that t 
method of gathering statistics mij 
profitably be applied to other lii 
of production on the farm. Why 


ip- double-entry card 


t of producing 
beef, pork and milk under actual farm 
conditions? Why not attack many 
of the theories of feeding and breed- 


•e artificial condition 
ent farms? Why n< 


agricultural economics? 
collected systematically an 


these investigations 


red that will be of in 
;udent of sociology—su 
>f table board, and the 
hold and personal ex] 




ir agriculture? It 


of farming can be published in the 
knowledge that they cannot bp attack¬ 
ed on the ground of being impracti- 


s of farn 


looked fc 


greatly extended. 

The number of farms on which sta¬ 
tistics are being kept has been re- 
to eight in each district, but 


ideas spread faster 
in the country by example than by 
precept, and, realizing this, the Min¬ 
nesota Experiment Station is earnest¬ 
ly going about the work of influenc¬ 
ing a few of the agricultural-college 
graduates to replan a: 
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cher and experimenter. The litera¬ 
ture on crop rotation and agricultural 
economics is conspicious by its ab- 


enterprises are already showing many 
interesting figures. Here and there 


experience gathered in collecting these 
statistics. The student of agricul¬ 
ture should be taught a system of 


simple, will comprehend all the de¬ 
tails. The book-keeping methods of 
the city merchant cannot be applied 
to the business of farming, and farm- 

studying a system of book-keeping 


developed from 


as this is actually being taught at 
the Minnesota Sehool of Agriculture 
—the simple card-ledger system, and 
the items used being drawn directly 
from these statistical investigations. 

Many specific problems arise in the 

statistical analysis alone can solve. 
For instance, in diversified farming, 
which is the most profitable method 
of thrashing the grain—from the 

ing? Statistics on this problem in¬ 
dicate that stack-thrashing is best 
under most conditions for the quart- 

versified business. Another mooted 
question is that of the advisability 
of shredding corn. Statistical analy¬ 
sis of the cost of producing fodder 
com, ear com husked on the hill, 
and ear corn cut, shocked and shred¬ 
ded, and the value of the fodder in 
the different crops, gives information 
that will allow the general conclusion 
to be drawn that shredding is not 
profitable under diversified farming 
•conditions. Ledgers of the live-stock 


district the pigs are far oftener be¬ 
ing fed at a loss than at a profit. 
Ledger accounts of this kind will be 
examined later by men who are ex¬ 
perts in animal husbandry, and mis¬ 
takes iu methods of feeding and care 
pointed out in such a manner as to 

was started, it was almost impossible 

Outspoken antagonism was often met 
with, and farmers were inclined to 

foolish as to agree to let Uncle Sam’s 
theorists look into their business. 

petitioning for a chance to be in¬ 
cluded in the work, and skepticism of 
agricultural-college theory is disap¬ 
pearing. Farmers who not long ago 
believed they could feed fat into a 

formance ability as revealed by the 
test-bottle and the scale. One route- 

a. lyceum among the farmers in his 

Debates among the members are ar¬ 
ranged, and public speakers are 
brought before the farmers occasion¬ 
ally to discuss current topics of in¬ 
terest to them. He has also organized 

co-operators and interested them in 
the movement for “good roads.” 

The bringing together of agricul¬ 
tural theory and agricultural prac¬ 
tice is a vast undertaking, and he who 
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believes that all practice is under- new 
laid by theory cannot help but be im- tical 
pressed that in the work of extend- ties i 


e and useful move to that 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR WEARY BRAINS 


time of my life when my labors were 
heaviest I formed a habit of com¬ 
manding sleep, and I have often 
found that a brief slumber, sometimes 

hour, refreshed and restored the 

gree. It is said that the first Na¬ 
poleon exercised such a power of will, 
and no doubt many persons of less 
distinction than he have used it. They 
have found that the temporary detach¬ 
ment of motive-power of ‘the brain’ 
from the nerves, with which it im¬ 
periously acted, sufficed to give new 


to make further effort. The theory 
of detachment here indicated is no 
novelty. There are many scattered 
kinds of it in the poetry and philo¬ 
sophy of all ages. Ovid, in his ‘Met¬ 
amorphoses, ’ speaks of rest of ‘the 
brain’ (animi) which soothes the 
spirit worn out with the work of the 
day and recreates it for fresh labors. 
Pliny, in his ‘Natural History,’ tells 
us sleep is nothing but the retire- 

innermost self. Such illustrations 
might be multiplied.” 

Mr. Frederick Harrison: ‘‘Brains 


resources, tastes, age. What rests 
one man kills another. What cheers 
one wearies the other. Preliminary 


long can you rest? What can you 
afford? What do you like best? If 
seriously fatigued, consult your medi¬ 
cal man: if slightly, take up what 
you enjoy. The only general specific 
is change. I have all my life taken 

did, I would travel to Japan and 
China. But few people can take, and 
some dislike, a voyage. Many over 
eat themselves and soak themselves 
silly with tobacco and ‘bridge.’ ” 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett: ‘‘The be 


ing or preaching-to 


lit down at the 
it of literary work 
a change which has almost the 
ct of recreation. Or. if the brain 
grown tired with historical re- 
to take a plunge into a novel 


a book of 


a tired head is i 


for a middle-aged man with o\ 
strung nerves and a tired brain 
golf. Solitary golf is 'better tl 

wrestle with bogey is a sort of nep 


some particular recreation which suits 
it best. For myself, I find refuge in 
a variety of recreations, and plead 
guilty to the antique shops, to music, 
to reading, and to golf; and I think 
I would have the reading supplement¬ 
ed by the antique shops and the golf 






'd by tl 


gself to 


Sir Wvke Bayliss, President of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, 

is to be found in something I wrote 

is my skili at chess. Chess was al¬ 
ways a delight to me, and I greatly 
wonder that so few players are found 

of the most distinguished men of 
letters. Turning as it does on such 
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activity in the streets, one is sudden- 

ancient Rome? A smoke-stained Gre¬ 
cian temple? Is it the grandeur and 
dignity of the ancient world? Here! 
in a web of mechanical wires and 

grey temple portico rises up from 
flights of steps, rigid in massive sim¬ 
plicity, dark, portentous, whose Cor¬ 
inthian columns reflect only sombre 
tones, which seem to have a hypnotie 

no fantasy. It is St. George’s Hall, 
one of the chief glories of Liverpool. 
More impressive than beautiful, there 
is no other building quite like this 

It seems that here a hard-headed, 
intellectual people are paying perhaps 

with the incarnate desire that is in 
art; though one of the great liners 

freights ^of an antique fleet, Sfl one 
of their hydraulic cranes would 
swing a Carthaginian argosy as a 
child swings a toy on its finger. 

Around this isolated mass of Greek 
architecture are others of similar but 

up the analogies of forums, capitols, 
parthenons: a tall column with a sta¬ 
tue of the great Duke of Wellington; 
and the Walker Art Gallery, a fitting 
casket for the many jewels of British 
art within. There are civic buildings, 
besides, of law and government, with 
a museum and the rest, all detailed 
by many guides. Gathered about 


of Palladian or pseudo-classic erec- 

pearing generally above the grey and 
smoky vistas. 

Those most potent magnates, the 
Mersey Dock and Harbor Board- 

cient Venetian Council of Ten-the 
committee of experts who control the 
docks, are building a palace which 
will overlook the most characteristic 

Pier-head and Landing-stage. Thus, 
the oligarchy of Liverpool may look 

dows on the scene of the city’s early 

sands of an insecure anchorage, with 
the complacency of one who “has 
had losses, ’ ’ but who has since grown 

amples to equal this rise to wealth 
and importance of an obscure seaport, 
engaged only two hundred years ago 
in a small carrying trade. 

On the opposite bank of the Mersey 
is Birkenhead, a youthful rival to 
Liverpool, but steadily creeping up 

docks, cattle landing-stages, lairages, 
and ship-building yards whence come 
naval ironclads, ocean liners and 

plete ship-yards in the kingdom. 
Right up the Cheshire bank of the 
Mersey are groups at intervals of 
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docks and shipping, with a famous 
anchorage for Atlantic steamers. At 
Eastham the Manchester Ship Canal 
begins, at a tremendous piece of en¬ 
gineering, costing about £14,000,000. 
Three large sets of locks regulate the 
inland waters and tidal water from 
the sea, railway bridges swing, across 



colonies of demons and spirits from 
the underworld. 

But no! the most potent spirit here 

present age, and this patch of tall 
chimney-shafts, looking like a rank 
growth of fungi on an evil spot; is 

playing an endless game until the 
mysterious destiny of the human race 
is accomplished. 

A great ship lies here in the Mer- 

sands, to whom the far-off lands beck¬ 
on, for the blue Peter is flying. In 
the core of the vessel where its heart 
beats, in the centre of a ribbed and 
riveted iron shell, lie the cylinder 

distances; for an invisible but mighty 
force, the human intellect, has bound 
down fire and water by ringed and 
tempered metal to move them at will. 
Beyond, through iron doors, one sees 
the half-nude, coal-stained figures of 
the guardians and feeders of the mys- 
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The Home Paper 


E VERY city has one paper that is the 
home paper of the town—reaches the 
best clientele—is delivered into the homes— 
read by every member of the family—is clean 
in tone, has character and stability. 

In Toronto occupies 

this field. Rates 4. cents per line, Flat. 
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WESTERN i “x*“ a 

VY Assurance Company 

FIRE and MARINE 

Head Office Capital » - $1,500,000.00 

Toronto, Assets, over - - 3,300,000.00 

Ont. Annual Income - - 3,890,000.00 

HON. GEO. A. COX, President. 

J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Man. Director. 

0. C. FOSTER, Secretary. 


British America 
Assurance Company 

,no T 8 P 3°3 rated FIRE and MARINE 

Cash Capital, $850,000.00 
Total Assets, $2,043,678.59 
Losses paid since organization, $25,868,544.80 

BEAD OFFICE, ■ ■ BRITISH AMERICA BUILDING 

Cor. Front and Scott Sts., TORONTO. 

HON. GEO. A. COX, President 
J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Managing Director 
P. H. SIMS, Secretary 
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CAN BE SAVED BY MEANS 
OF AN ENDOWMENT POLICY 

YOU CAN ONLY SECURE 
SUCH A POLICY WHILE YOU 
ARE IN GOOD HEALTH 


Pamphlets and Full Particulars regarding the 
New Accumulation Endowment Policy 
sent on application. 
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| Will do your work 25 %■ to 50% faster 

? than any other writing- machine. HigL- 

| est award, “Grand Prize,” St. Louis 

| Exposition, 1904. 

! UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 
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